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MONTH. 


THE opinion of Judge Holmes in the case of McAuliffe zs. 
New Bedford, expressing the unarimous decision of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, has settled what we 
have long maintained to be the true doctrine, namely: that it 
is constitutional and reasonable to make regulations preventing 
government officials from taking active part in political work. 
The decision holds, that while a citizen has a constitutional 
right to talk politics and attend caucuses, he has no consti- 
tutional right to be a policeman; that accepting the position of 
policeman he has to obey reasonable regulations, and that 
regulations preventing his talking politics and attending cau- 
cuses are reasonable. We give the opinion in another article. 

Mr. A. C. BurRAGE, of the Boston Common Council, has in- 
troduced an ordinance to prevent city employees from presiding 
at any political caucus or being a member of any political com- 
mittee or convention. He maintained his position by a very 
able argument and carried his ordinance through the Common 
Council, May 26th, by a majority of one. It now goes to the 
Aldermen and we hope it will pass. 

To show how large an influence in politics can be exerted by 
office-holders, Mr. Burrage got the auditor’s statement that 
there were about 7,500 employees of the City of Boston, all of 
whom but 35 are under pay. ‘There were only 56,000 male 
voters voting at the last city election, and as most of the em- 
ployees are voters, it will be seen that about 13 per cent. of 
the active voters are office-holders of the city. ‘This is about 
as large a proportion of the voters as usually attend caucuses. 
Fifty-two of the Democratic Ward and City Committee of 
Boston, which nominates the mayor, are city employees. 

At the Republican National Convention there were about 
136 federal office-holders out of the 898 delegates, or more 
than one in seven. As between presidential candidates, other- 
wise pretty evenly matched, this number is quite enough to 
carry the nomination for the man who controls their bread 
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and butter. Our nominations and elections are more and more 
on the close corporation method. The president nominates 
office-holders, who in many sections of the country go as dele- 
gates and do the selecting of other delegates to the convention. 

Beside the 136 office-holders as delegates there were about 
235 delegates from Democratic states mostly in the South who 
are said to be controlled by office-holders, and besides these 
there were, it is reported, about 500 more office-holders, whose 
aggregate annual salary is one half a million, present at the 
convention and doing political work. 

It is a subject of congratulation that the Tammany element 
of the Democratic party and the corresponding element of the 
Republican party were both defeated at their respective con- 
ventions. It is, however, a subject of the deepest regret that at 
the Republican convention the good was done by the unblush- 
ing use of the office-holders, while the nomination of Mr. A. E. 
Stevenson of Illinois, the “ Clarkson ” of the Cleveland admin- 
istration, as candidate for vice-president, checks our congratula- 


tions on the Democratic convention, before their echoes have. 


died away. 

Mr. ANDREW, chairman of the House Committee on the 
Reform of the Civil Service, has made another most valuable 
report. This one is on the bill to take fourth-class postmasters 
out of politics. The report, which we print in full, ends with 
a recommendation of the bill in these words: “because it at 
once relieves the Postmaster-General from labors which have 
prevented his studying the improvement of the service, and 
relieves the member of Congress from thankless tasks which 
have prevented his giving his best service as a legislator to the 
people who have sent him to legislate; because it means for 
the people of the United States that their public servants shall 
render them their best service and shall render it as the ser- 
vants of all the people, and not as the paid mercenaries of a 
faction.” 

Tue Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association, to whose 
efforts we owe so much already, has lately succeeded in having 
the teachers of public schools in Buffalo included within the 
civil-service rules. The first examinations were held the first 
week in June. There were between four and five hundred 
applicants who seemed to be reputable, well-informed people. 
The system is far from perfect, as the superintendent is allowed 
to select from the whole eligible list, but the examinations are 
public and the results and rating are known, so if the selections 
are not made from among those standing highest, the Buffalo 
Association, which is watching with close attention, will raise the 
hue and cry. 
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At the trial of Peter F. Rafferty for soliciting campaign 
funds from men employed under him in the New York Custom 
House, Judge Benedict took the right view of the law, which 
is in striking contrast to that taken by some non-judicial 
authorities. He said : — 

_ “This offense can be committed without extortion or exaction, and 
it is committed when a man solicits it. Now, 1 instruct you that if 
the defendant said to the weighers named in the indictment anything 
calculated to induce the weighers to pay contributions as described in 


the indictment, and which he intended should have that effect, by a 
mere suggestion, then he solicited within the meaning of the law.” 


Rafferty was acquitted on the evidence. 





WE again hear of politics at the Pine Ridge Indian Agency. 
As if politics had not caused enough harm there already, an 
effort is being made to turn out Captain Leroy Brown, the 
present agent. He was formerly associated with Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong in his educational work for the Indians at Hampton 
Institute, Virginia, and is highly approved of by Bishop Hare 
and by the Indian Rights Association. We hope, through the 
efforts of the friends of the Indians, the political move will 
be prevented ; but politics, about the time of a national party 
convention, mean more than the good of the Indian or the 
principles of the reform. The recent extension of civil-service 
rules to the Indian Bureau does of include the agents. 


SENATOR SAwyER, of Wisconsin, has introduced a bill (Con 
GREGATIONAL RECORD June tst,) for the appointment of a force 
of mail collectors, whose duty it shall be to collect letters in the 
free delivery cities under rules to be presented by the Postmaster- 
General. By the second section, veterans of the United States 
Army or Navy may be eligible under the act without a civil- 
service examination. 

This latter provision is very bad. Not only does it put the 
veteran in the degrading position of being political henchman 
for the sake of a place, but those who have entered the service 
on their own merits through the civil-service examinations will 
be in danger of removal for the sake of rewarding some political 
worker who may be a veteran. 

Thus the bad effects of the spoils system would be intro- 
duced into a part of the service from which it is now nearly 
eradicated. 

UNDER a resolution of the National League advising the 
step, the Baltimore Civi7 Service Reformer and this paper will 
be consolidated with a journal to be published in Washington, 
under the name of Good Government. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the League will have general charge of the new paper. 

In case of any considerable delay, in starting this new journal, 
the management of the Recoxp will endeavor to make arrange- 
ments for sending the Civit Service CHRONICLE to its subscri- 
bers whose subscriptions have not expired. ‘The subscriptions 
of all the Associations expire with this number. 





THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 


There has been much curiosity as to what the Republican 
platform would say on civil-service reform. Four years ago it 
declared that the reform “ should be completed by the further 
extension of the reform system already established by law to 

















all grades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit 
and purpose of the reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments ; and all laws at variance with the object of 
existing reform legislation should be repealed...” Beside 
this, the platform contained a promise to keep the promises. 

For two years the Republican party had control of both 
houses of Congress, but during that time none of the laws at 
variance with the objects of reform were repealed or attempted 
to be repealed, while Congress refused any part of the much 
needed increase of appropriations for the Civil Service Com- 
mission. As to extensions to all grades of the service to which 
the reform was applicable, the President refused to extend the 
law to the clerks of the Census Bureau, although his own Civil 
Service Commission unanimously recommended this extension 
as suitable and timely ; neither has he extended the reform to 
the post-offices and custom houses specially recommended by 
his commission. ‘There has been a small extension to parts of 
the Indian service, and two other very small parts of the 
service, and a very considerable extension of the system, 
but not of the law itself, to the navy-yards. These exten- 
sions are far from what was promised and do not include 
as many places as have been added to the service, outside the 
civil-service rules, by natural growth, so that there are actually 
more places not included within the rules now than four years 
ago. 

As to the “spirit of the reform” being observed in “all 
executive appointments,” removals on secret charges, with no 
opportunity to answer or even to know of them, have been 
permitted, and that policy sustained in writing by the depart- 
ments. Under Mr. Clarkson we have had the most rapid rate 
of changes among postmasters ever before seen in the history 
of this country. The railway-mail service was looted during 
the postponement of the time for putting it under the civil- 
service law. Assessments have been made by office-holders of 
other office-holders for political purposes contrary to law, and 
the offenders have been retained in office and shielded by a 
member of the cabinet, while other offenders have been only 
tardily brought to justice and the trial made a farce of, and 
lastly, we have seen the offices used for the purpose of controll- 
ing party nominations and cheating at primaries resorted to by 
the office-holders; and yet these men were still kept in office 
after their admissions of their own guilt had been officially 
reported to the President. They had been working in behalf of 
the President in factional party fights. 

As to executing the law, as far as that depended upon the 
commission alone, it has been well done, but the commission 
has at times been impeaded in its work and its recommendations 
ignored by the administration. 

In the face of all this and a great deal more, what was the 
platform to say? If it repeated the promises of complete 
extension made four years ago, it would show that they had 
not been fulfilled. If it praised the record of the party in the 
past, it would bring its promises for the future to a very low 
level. It might confess delinquency and promise better things. 
That would be the truthful course, but such a course would not 
do for a party to follow on the eve of a great election. 

On the whole, it was deemed best to praise the past, which 
was done in these words, which are all there are on the reform. 

We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the civil service, 


and the wise and consistent enforcement by the Republican party of 
the laws regulating the same. 
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The following in the Republican platform of four years ago: 


“The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884, and con- 
tinue to adhere to the Democratic party, have deserted not only the 
cause of honest government, of sound finance, of freedom or purity 
of the ballot, but especially have deserted the cause of reform in the 
civil service. We will not fail to keep our pledges because they have 
broken theirs or because their candidate has broken his. We there- 
fore repeat our declaration of 1884; to wit, The reform of the civil 
service, auspiciously begun under Republican administration, should 
be completed by the further extension of the reform system already 
established by law to all the grades of the service to which it is appli- 
cable. The spirit and purpose of the reform should be tiwendl tn 
all executive appointments; and all laws at variance with the object 
of existing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that the 
dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official patron- 
age may be wisely and effectively avoided.” 





THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORM. 


The Democratic party being four years removed from its 
short comings on civil-service reform makes a better declaration 
on the subject than it did at the last national convention. The 
following was adopted which, with that of 1876, makes a good 
plank. 


Sec. 9. Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration 
of the Democratic national convention of 1876 for the reform of the 
civil service, and we call for the honest enforcement of all laws regulat- 
ing the same. The nomination of a President, as in the recent 
Republican convention, by delegations composed largely of his 
appointees, holding office at his pleasure, is a scandalous satire upon 
free popular institutions, and a startling illustration of the methods by 
which a President may gratify his ambition. We denounce a policy 
under which federal office-holders usurp control of party conventions 
in the states, and we pledge the Democratic party to the reform of 
these and other abuses which threaten individual liberty and local 
self-government. 


[THE DECLARATION OF 1876.] 


Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that 
efficient, economical conduct of the governmental business is not possi- 
ble if its civil service be subject to change at every election, be a prize 
fought for at the ballot box, be a brief reward of party zeal, instead of 
posts of honor assigned for proved competency, and held for fidelity 
in the public employ ; that the dispensing of patronage should neither 
be a tax upon the time of our public men, nor the instrument of their 
ambition. Here, again, promises, falsified in the performance, attest 
that the party in power can work out no practical or salutary reform. 





ROOSEVELT’S REPORT 
MAKER’S 


SUSTAINED AND WANA- 
EXCUSES FAIL. 

The twenty-five government employees, recommended for re- 
moval by the Civil Service Commission, have been kept in office 
for over a year. The Congressional Committee on the Reform 
in the Civil Service has held an investigation on this. Mr. 
Wanamaker, in whose department most of the offenders were, 
appeared before the committee on April 25th, and gave as his 
excuse that he had had an independent investigation conducted 
by his own post-office inspectors, and that the charges of the 
Civil Service Commission were not sustained. He also said 
his inspectors had reported that the investigation of Mr. Roose- 
velt was “unfair and partial in the extreme,” and his questions 
were “calculated to deceive.” It was with some difficulty that 
this report of the inspectors could be got at, but now that it is 
produced it is the strangest thing in the world. It sustains the 














report of Mr. Roosevelt in almost every particular. Out of the 
twenty-five men who confessed to Mr. Roosevelt, seventeen 
give the same evidence to the inspectors, fully criminating 
themselves. Some of Mr. Bond’s testimony before Mr. Wana- 
maker’s inspectors (P. 64-73 of type-written testimony) is as 
follows : — 


* * * 

Question. As a matter of fact, then, Mr. Smith did receive 
the money from you gentlemen that were that night at his 
home? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. What position does Mr. Smith hold ? 

A. He is a letter carrier. 

Q. Do you know him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

* * * 
Q. Did you understand it (the contribution) was for politi- 


cal purposes ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

By a leading question, the inspector put into the witness’s 
mouth the answer that he was contributing “as a Republican 
and not as an office-holder,” but that is, of course, no excuse, 
for every improper contribution made for political purposes 
by office-holders is made by them as party men. Of 
the eight others, four said their contributions were for a pool 
table and not for political purposes, though they had not thought 
of that excuse when they had testified to Mr. Roosevelt; and 
a fifth man contributing at the same time and place and to the 
same person with these four, frankly admits that 47s contribu- 
tion was for political purposes. ‘Two more say their contribu- 
tions were for a banquet, though one gave five dollars and 
another three, and banquets are usually paid for at a fixed 
price per plate, nor do they state where or when the banquet 
was ever held. The other two say their contributions were for 
“dues.” 

The post-office inspectors made no inquiry into these “dues,” 
or “ banquets ” or “ pool tables,” but were satisfied with the 
bare statement. Now if these inspectors were acting honestly, 
they are imbiciles and not fit to be government inspectors to 
detect fraud, and should be dismissed at once. If they simply 
acted subserviently to the wish of their superior and intended 
to find these employees innocent, both the Postmaster-General 
and the inspectors should be dismissed. 

Mr. Wanamaker also gave as an excuse that “it is not the 
duty of the Civil Service Commission to make any report to 
the head of a department.” Thereupon Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
duced two letters from Mr. Wanamaker requesting the commis- 
sion to investigate the Democratic postmaster’s conduct at 
Baltimore in 1889, and to “ advise me (Wanamaker) what course 
you (the commission) recommend.” 

Mr. Wanamaker also doubted whether contributions for party 
primaries or caucuses were for “ political purposes.” He said 
that his doubts had “been confirmed by the opinion of the 
assistant attorney general of‘ the post-office department and by 
other authorities.” When asked for these he said they were 
oral, but he would try to get them in writing for the committee. 
This he has not done and, of course, cannot do. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s subterfuges and evasions connected with 
civil-service reform, if collected together, would make a very 
remarkable showing. 
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OFFICE-HOLDERS IN POLITICS. 


Two events have taken place in Massachusetts having an 
important bearing on the subject of the undue influence of 
office-holders in politics. 

It has long been recognized that numerous public employees 
have worked in caucuses, primaries, conventions, and at the polls, 
not following their own political sentiments, but at the dicta- 
tion of the person or persons upon whose favor they hold their 
positions. It is well known that all this is opposed to the free 
expression of the will of the people, and so therefore a sub- 
version of the fundamental principles of our form of govern- 
ment. ‘There have been at least five State papers all looking 
towards suppressing this undue influence. 

The first was prepared by Albert Gallatin, the Secretary of 
the Treasury under Thomas Jefferson, and was issued with the 
approval of President Jefferson. He says: — 


While freedom of opinion and freedom of suffrage at public elec- 
tions are considered by the President as imprescriptable rights which, 
possessing as citizens, you cannot have lost by becoming public offi- 
cers, he will regard any exercise of official influence to restrain or 
control the same right in others as injurious to that part of the public 
administration which is confided to your care, and practically destruc- 
tive of the fundamental principles of a Republican constitution. 


Forty years afterwards, in 1841, Daniel Webster prepared a 
letter for President Harrison, in which are these words : — 


I will remove no incumbent from office who has faithfully and 
honestly acquitted himself of the duties of the office, except in cases 
where such officer has been guilty of an active partisanship or by 
secret means, the less manly, and therefore the more objectionable, 
has given his official influence to the purposes of party, thereby bring- 
ing the patronage of the Government in conflict with the freedom of 
elections. 


An order was issued on the 22d of June, 1877, by President 
Hayes, in which he says : — 


No officer should be required or permitted to take part in the man- 
agement of political organizations, caucuses, conventions, or election 
campaigns. ‘Their political right to vote and to express their views 
on public questions, either orally or through the press, is not denied, 
provided it does not interfere with the discharge of their official duties. 


Upon Christmas day, 1884, President Cleveland wrote : — 


Officials should be taught that efficiency, fitness and devotion to 
public duty are the conditions of their continuance in public place, 
and that the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual political 
rights is the reasonable measure of their party service. 


Upon July 14, 1886, President Cleveland issued his famous 
letter on this subject, which is as follows : — 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, l 

WASHINGTON, July 14, 1886. § 

To the Heads of the Departments in the Service of the General Gov- 
ernment: 

I deem this a proper time to warn especially all subordinates in the 
several departments and all office-holders under the General Govern- 
ment against the use of their official positions in attempts to control 
political movements in their localities. 

Office-holders are the agents of the people, not their masters. Not 
only is their time and labor due to the Government, but they should 
scrupulously avoid, in their political action as well as in the discharge 
of their official duty, offending by a display of obtrusive partisanship 
their neighbors who have relations with them as public officials. 

They should also constantly remember that their party friends from 
whom they have received soclernant have not invested them with the 
power of arbitrarily managing their political affairs. They have no 
right as office-holders to dictate the political action of their party asso- 
ciates or to throttle freedom of action within party lines by methods 
and practices which pervert every useful and justifiable purpose of 
party organization. 

The influence of federal office-holders should not be felt in the 
manipulation of political primary meetings and nominating conven- 
tions. The use by these officials of their positions to compass their 
selection as delegates to political conventions is indecent and unfair, 
and proper regard for the proprieties and requirements of official place 
will also prevent their assuming the active conduct of political cam- 
paigns. 


Russell at Lawrence, on Oct. 21st last. 
office-holders for active partisanship on the stump, he says :— 





Individual interest and activity in political affairs are by no means 


condemned. Office-holders are neither disfranchised nor forbidden 
the exercise of political privileges, but their privileges are not enlarged, 
nor is their duty to party increased to pernicious activity by office- 
holding. 


A just discrimination in this regard between the things a citizen 


may properly do and the purposes for which a public office should not 
be used, is easy in the light of a correct appreciation of the relation 
between the people and those intrusted with official place, and a con- 
sideration of the necessity under our form of Government of political 
action free from official coercion. 


You are requested to communicate the substance of these views to 


those for whose guidance they are intended. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
To these may be added the vigorous words of Governor 
After rebuking Federal 


Under such an evil influence follow, too, even State officials, appoint- 


ive officers, who, forgetting their duty to the people, are active fighting 
partisans. 
porations, Mr. McPherson, and the commissioner of insurance, Major 
Merrill, of this State, are taking part, not only in caucuses and conven- 
tions, but upon the stump. Let me remind the Republican 
over the insurance commissioner the Governor has some authority. 
they do not keep him within the bounds of official propriety, the 
Governor of this State can and I assure them that he will. 


Republican officials, like the commissioner of foreign cor- 


arty that 
If 


The time. was when, under the honest, courageous and glorious 


administration of Grover Cleveland, the federal officials were taught 
that their duty was to the people, and that this could not be properly 
done if they aggressively and offensively fought the honest political 
convictions of half the people. 


Notwithstanding all these authorities, there has been a hesita- 
tion to restrict the political activity of office-holders. This hesi- 
tation has come chiefly from a fear that such action would be 
interfering with the constitutional privileges of the office-holders 
as voters. Any such fear, however, is now set at rest by the 
unanimous opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. This decision is so important in the discussion of 
this important subject that we give all of it which relates to 
the question. The case is that of 


M’AULIFFE VS. MAYOR AND ALDERMEN OF NEW BEDFORD. 


It was decided in January last, but the case has not yet been 
printed in the reports. 
OPINION. 


HoumEs, J. This is a petition for mandamus to restore the peti- 
tioner to the office of policeman in New Bedford. He was removed 
by the mayor upon a written complaint, after a hearing, the mayor 
finding that he was guilty of violating the thirty-first rule of the police 
regulations of that city. The part of the rule which the petitioner 
seems certainly to have violated is as follows: “ Blo member of the 
department shall be allowed to solicit money or any aid, on any pre- 
tence, for any political purpose whatever.” There was also evidence 
that he had been a member of a political committee, which likewise 
was prohibited. Both parties agree that the city had accepted Chapter 

19 of the Acts of 1890, by virtue of which the members of the police 
orce held office “during good behavior and until removed by the 
mayor .. . for cause deemed by him sufficient after due hearing.” 
It is argued by the petitioner that the mayor’s finding did not warrant 
the removal, that the part of the rule violated was invalid as invading 
the petitioner’s right to express his political opinions, and that a breach 
of it was not a cause sufficient under the statutes. 

One answer to this argument, assuming that the statute does not 
make the mayor the final judge of what cause is sufficient, and that 
we have a right to consider it. Ham v. Boston Board of Police, 142 
Mass. 90, 95; Osgood v. Nelson, L. R. 5 H. L. 636, 649, is that there 
is nothing in the constitution or the statute to prevent the city from 
attaching obedience to this rule as a condition to the office of police- 
man, and making it part of the good conduct required. The petitioner 
may have a constitutional right to talk politics, but he has no constitu- 
tional right to be a policeman. There are few employments for hire 
in which the servant does not agree to suspend his constitutional 
rights of free speech as well as of idleness by the implied terms of 
his contract. The servant cannot complain, as he takes the employ- 
ment on the terms which are offered him. On the same principle, the 
city may impose any reasonable condition upon holding offices within 
its control. This condition seems to us reasonable, if that be a ques- 
tion open to revision here. * * * * 


The other important event to which we have referred is the 
order introduced into the Boston City Council by Mr. A. C. 
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Burrage and its passage in the Common Council on May 26th 
last by a vote of 32 to 31. 

Mr. A. C. Burrage was the assistant secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Ballot Act League. The order is as follows : — 

“No clerk, employee, commissioner, member of any board, 
or other officer of any department or branch of the City Gov- 
ernment, except those elected by popular vote, shall be an 
officer of any political caucus or a member of any political 
committee or convention.” 

This order was declared legal by the city solicitor. 

It seems strange that a common council of a city, a body 
usually opposed to civil service reform, should be first to pass 
such an order, but a partial explanation, besides Mr. Burrage’s 
zeal, is that many members are getting tired of the kind of farce 
that is being carried on by the struggles of office-holders under 
the guise of its being a declaration of the will of the people, 
and the people are losing their interest in those who depend 
on this sort of farce for their political advancement. 

It may be well for the President of the United States to 
consider whether there is not in all this something that he 
can well take to heart and act on. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 
The Civit Service ReEcorD ends with this number, com- 
pleting the eleventh volume. 
1881. 


Boston and Cambridge Civil Service Reform associations was 


The paper was started in May, 
A joint meeting of a committee of three each from the 


held at 14 Pemberton Square, Boston, April 25th, 1881, to 
The committee consisted of 
Profs. Child and Laughlin and Mr. M. Wyman, Jr., of the 
Cambridge Association, and Messrs. U. H. Crocker, Roger 
Wolcott and Samuel Wells, of the Boston. 


The first six numbers were published as broadsides, and all 


consider the ways and means. 


the others in the present form, only without a cover, till June, 
1889, when the blue cover was introduced. 

Mr. Arthur Hobart, secretary of the Boston Association, did 
the chief editorial work for the first numbers. Mr. Bancroft 
Mr. 


William V. Kellen, now the reporter of decisions for the Mass- 


Davis was editor from October, 1882, to October, 1883. 


achusetts Supreme Judicial Court, was editor from October, 
1883, up to January, 1886. All this time the original matter 
was furnished largely by members of the Record Committee, 
composed of three from the Boston and three from the Cam- 
bridge associations. Beginning with January, 1886, Mr. Robert 
P. Clapp was editor through January, 1889, and since then Mr. 
Richard H. Dana has been the editor. The last two editors 
have written almost all the original work excepting the July 
and August, 1891, and April and May, 1892, which numbers 
were largely written by Mr. John H. Morrison. 

After the paper was once well started its circulation has 
averaged about five thousand copies a month, and it contains a 
very complete history of the reform in this country, which is 


made quite accessible by a full index of the first ten volumes. 





MR. ANDREW’S REPORT ON THE APPOINTMENT OF 
FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 





[REPORT No. 1403.] 





MAY 13, 1892.—COMMITTED TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
HOUSE ON THE STATE OF THE UNION AND ORDERED 
TO BE PRINTED. 





The Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 581) to regulate the appointment of fourth- 
class postmasters, submit the following report : 

The essential purpose of the bill herewith reported is to exclude 
political influence in the appointment and removal of the large 
number of fourth-class postmasters throughout the country. The bill 
has been framed as the result of consultation with active advocates 
of the extension of the nonpartisan system of appointments and has 
the cordial indorsement of several Civil Service Reform Associations. 
The number of fourth-class post-offices on June 30, 1891, according to 
the report of the First Assistant Postmaster-General, was 61,387, and 
the number is increasing at the rate of nearly 2,000 a year. It is of 
supreme importance that this large number of public officers hold 
their places for merit and that their weight be not thrown into the 
scale of political contests as the paid workers of a single political 
party. 

How large a factor they are in the public service, and how 
enormous the number of removals for political reasons in the years 
1887, 1889, and 1899, when a change of administration had about 
taken place, may be judged from the table given below, showing the 
number of post-offices of all classes, the removals, the resignations, 
and expiration of commissions, and deaths. The table includes the 
Presidential post-offices, as well as the fourth-class post-offices, but as 
the Presidential offices numbered only 2,942 on June 30, 1891, and a 
less number before that date, the figures are fairly representative of 
the proportion of changes in the fourth-class post-offices alone : 


Resignations 


and commissions Offices in 

Years. Removals. expired. Deaths. operation. 

i aisaswcassewewe sah 958 6,217 421 44,512 
SS ee 1,021 7,346 461 46,231 
(Serr ere eee 705 7,734 468 47,863 
| RES er 513 7.265 477 50,017 
ere er 810 6,204 412 51,252 
_ re etre 9,566 Q,112 587 53,014 
EE ae 2,584 6,863 589 55,157 
ib hs Se cade wok 1,244 6,521 659 57,376 
er rere eres 7,853 8,553 553 58,999 
BIDS oo s:cscievesesicedc es 6,569 8,919 673 62,401 
BOGE «505.4000 seeonusonsie 1,429 7,570 658 64,329 


The increase of the removals from 810, for the fiscal year 1885, to 
9,566, in 1886, with the noticeable increase in resignations from 6,204 to 
9,112, means a change of more than 33 per cent. of the postmasters of 
the country in a single year, where the changes were less than 14 per 
cent. in the year preceding. A like change in 1889 shows removals 
and resignations amounting to 16,406, or nearly 30 per cent. in a single 
year against less than 14 per cent. the year before, when there was less 
motive for political removals. Such changes cannot fail to do infinite 
injury to the postal service and injury to the business community which 
depends so much upon the service for prompt and safe means of com- 
munication. 

The post-offices of the country come closer to the people than any 
other public offices under the Federal Government, and they ought to 
render the best possible service to every citizen contributing to the 
postal revenue by the use of the mails without special favors or dis- 
crimination. No possible argument can be made for treating the post- 
offices as political offices except the bold assertion that the machinery 
of the Government should be diverted from legitimate public objects 
to the service of a faction or a party. Reasons might be suggested 
why the legal officers of the Government, who have to apply and inter- 
pret its laws, or the custom’s officials, who have to pass upon ques- 
tions of tariff classification, should be treated as political officers. An 
enlightened public policy, however, has already removed merely cler- 
ical places from the domain of party politics, and there is not a single 
argument which applies to them which does not apply with equal or 
greater force to the post-offices. There can be no greater outrage 
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upon the rights of the individual or of a community than political 
discrimination against the right of all to perfect secrecy, the utmost 
speed and efficiency, and absolute impartiality in the use of the mails. 

The bill herewith reported provides for the selection of fourth-class 
postmasters, when vacancies occur, in an open and public manner by 
post-office inspectors designated for the duty in the various postal dis- 
tricts. The nature of the work demanded of a fourth-class postmaster, 
and the local conditions of acquaintance with the people and conven- 
ience of the post-office building, preclude a purely educational test of 
the merits of different applicants. The post-office inspector for the 
district where an appointment is to be made is required to give due 
weight to the location of the proposed office and the local standing of 
the applicant as well as to his educational qualifications. The Post- 
master-General is required to select one of the several candidates 
designated by the inspector as fitted for the office, and to assign a 
reason if he does not designate the one graded highest by the 
inspector. The various papers in each case are required to be open 
to public inspection, except the confidential reports of the inspectors, 
which might, in some cases, do injury to the applicants. The reasons 
given by the Postmaster-General for rejecting applicants graded by 
the inspector higher than those whom he appoints are specifically 
required to be open to public inspection. 

Your committee has made the provisions for excluding political 
influence uniformly applicable to all fourth-class post-offices. An 
amendment has, however, been adopted to the bill as introduced, 
designed to make it less expensive to the Government and more prac- 
ticable in character. The actual presence of an inspector to make 
inquiries at offices where vacancies exist is limited to cases where the 
annual salary paid is in excess of $100 and where there is a contest 
between two or more applicants. This change reduces the labor 
thrown upon the Post-Office Department by more than one-half. The 
following table, furnished by the Postmaster-General for the use of 
your committee, gives a careful estimate of the number of fourth- 
class post-offices on June 30, 1891, classified according to the salary 
paid : — 


Rate of compensation, Number Rate of compensation, Number 

not exceeding — of offices. not exceeding — of offices. 
ee RD, SM. o.0 Kew saw. Cap wieeeuew pa 844 
ST tat eehsa) $50 ac ais Dan e:bie 11,546 I ai icin kn sine oS besin cis ee nthe 681 
DNL acaciok aalen-crasivewindion 179 NN 5:50 Garerdin Shares rn orale 518 
EES Cer eer error Be MDG iiiv aio - Sadek enaindn wad 930 
GOO. ee ese e cece cece cccees 1,719 shana 
| SE re eee rer errr S 1,261 TOAD < c.r0,0% 61,387 


The fourth-class post-offices at which the annual compensation is 
not in excess of $100 number 56.6 per cent. of the whole, leaving but 
43-5 per cent. where the occurrence of vacancies will call for the per- 
sonal visit of an inspector. Comparing this table with the earlier one 
in this report, it appears that the number of appointments on the 
expiration of commissions, on resignations and deaths, in the fiscal 
year 1891, was 8,228. The number of removals is hardly worth con- 
sideration if the political motive for removals is eliminated, so that 
the actual vacancies from proper causes with which the Department 
would have to deal in all post-offices of all classes, would be a little 
over eight thousand per year. The number at which the visits of 
inspectors would be required to settle contests under this bill would 
be about three thousand. Many of these contests would take little 
time and could be adjusted on the same tours of duty on which 
inspectors attended to other subjects. 

The cost of the proposed system, therefore, would not be great after 
the principle was established that the tenure of the best postmasters 
was permanent and that they were not to be removed for political rea- 
sons. The average number of changes from causes other than politi- 
cal would be less than 15 per cent. of the entire number of fourth-class 
postmasters, and the services of a small number of additional inspec- 
tors would be sufficient to make the proper inquiries and reports for 
the average of about 75 cases per year foreach. There is no reason 
to believe that the entire work of a postal district under the proposed 
bill could not be done in addition to the many other duties which are 
imposed upon the inspectors, with only a slight increase of the present 
force. 

The Postmaster-General, in his last annual report, recommended 
the division of the country into postal districts and the appointment 
of supervisors, ‘“‘ Not to inspect the routes and post-offices merely to 











correct irregularities that had happened, but to exchange suggestions 
with all the employees of the service and so prevent irregularities.” 
If this wise recommendation were adopted, there is no doubt that the 
supervisors so appointed could perform the duties required by the bill 
herewith reported, and that those duties would be quite in keeping 
with their work of supervision. Even if as many as thirty new inspec- 
tors were required at a cost to the Government of $69,000 per year, 
for carrying out the provisions of this bill alone, they would unques- 
tionably save to the Government more than the amount of their sal- 
aries and expenses in the increased efficiency they would bring to the 
postal service, and they would add many times their salaries and 
expenses to the postal revenue through the conveniences and improve- 
ments suggested by them and the men they recommended, which 
would extend the scope of the service and invite its larger use. 

While the more complicated machinery of the proposed bill is not 
extended to fourth-class postmasters drawing salaries under $100 per 
year, your committee believe that these smaller offices must under the 
provisions of the bill soon cease to be counters in the game of politics. 
No new legislation is needed to give fourth-class postmasters a per- 
manent tenure of office, without any limitation of term. The principle 
which has grown into our political practice of changing them every 
four years is one of the consequences of the four years’ term act as 
applied to presidential post-offices. The enactment of the bill here- 
with reported, and of the bill introduced by Mr. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, to abolish the four years’ term act with regard to presidential 
postmasters, would so firmly establish the principle of a permanent 
tenure for all postmasters that removals of those at the smaller offices 
for political reasons, in violation of law, would attract public atten- 
tion, demand the prosecution or impeachment of the guilty officials, 
and would soon cease to be made. As the greater includes the less, 
the exclusion of political influence from ‘the larger offices would, in 
the opinion of your committee, soon have the effect of excluding 
such influence from the smaller offices also. 

That the greater efficiency and economy of the postal service would 
inevitably follow a change in the system of appointing fourth-class 
postmasters is self-evident, for at least four reasons : — 


(1) The postmasters would be directly responsible to the Postmaster- 
General and his subordinates, and would no longer depend upon the 
influence or support of members of Congress. 

(2) Responsibility to the Postmaster-General would carry with it the 
single test of fitness and efficiency for the retention of office. The 
fact that fitness was the supreme test would spur every postmaster to 
do his best work, to win the approval of his superiors and the endorse- 
ment of the public whom he served, and whuse views would be a 
guide to the Postmaster-General and his subordinates in determining 
the measure of the fitness of a postmaster. 

(3) The fact that removals would only be made for cause would 
result in longer service and prevent the evils of wholesale changes, 
such as have demoralized the service, wasted the public money, and 
embarrassed the people in recent years. Changes at the rate of less 
than fifteen per cent. a year would make the weak spots in the chain 
of a perfect service few and far apart, instead of breaking down the 
entire service through the blunders and delays of an official force of 
which one-quarter or one-third were new men. 

(4) The fact that postmasters were selected according to an orderly 
system, and changed only for cause at the rate of less than fifteen per 
cent. a year, would relieve the congested state of business in the Post- 
Office Department at Washington and enable the Postmaster-General, 
his assistants, and his heads of divisions to devote time and attention 
to the broader problems of improving and extending the service. 


These arguments speak for themselves and are sufficiently conclu- 
sive without being elaborated. The benefits of a service responsible 
through all its branches to the head, and relying wholly upon merit 
for its rewards, is obvious to every man who has had to to do with 
business enterprises. The spirit of emulation is at best sluggish in 
the Government service as compared with the service of private 
employers, because the Government in the enterprises in which it is 
engaged has substantially a monopoly, without the healthy stimulus 
of competition. The injury done the railway-mail service by the vast 
number of changes made during the last administration and immedi- 
ately after the inauguration of the present administration, caused 
complaints from the business men of nearly every commercial city. 
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That service has now been made subject to the civil-service rules, and 
it is to be hoped will never again become the foot-ball of political 
chance. The demoralization of the railway-mail service would have 
been less obvious and complete if it had not gone hand in hand with 
a like demoralization among the postmasters. Your committee, in the 
interest of the business community and the millions of people in the 
United States who have occasion to use the mails, desire to prevent 
the repetition of such annoyances and injuries. 


The relief to the Postmaster-General and his assistants would be not 
the least striking of the benefits derived from the enactment of the pro- 
posed bill. The postal service is capable of infinite improvement and 
requires the constant service of men of the highest ability and most 
thorough training. It is more important to the people in the relations 
of their daily life than any other department of the Government. For 
years the service has been neglected, by the very necessities of the 
case, while postmaster-general after postmaster-general and first assist- 
ant after first assistant have flitted across the stage of the depart- 
ment, leaving no other impress than the number of removals and 
appointments they have been able to make at the behest of members 
of Congress and politicians. The removal of the post-offices from pol- 
itics means the emancipation of the Postmaster-General and his 
assistants from this wearisome and humiliating slavery, and their abil- 
ity to devote time and thought to the great improvements which shall 
keep the postal service abreast of the railroad and the telegraph in 
meeting the demands of modern progress. 

If the telegraph is ever to be brought under the control of the Federal 
Government it can only be when the head of the postal service has 
time and opportunity to give attention to the actual details of his work 
instead of discussing the political advantages or disadvantages of 
fourth-class post-office appointments. Permanency of tenure under an 
intelligent postmaster-general would prove an infinite stimulus to the 
postmasters themselves to study improvements and adopt them where 
it was in their power, or recommend them to their superiors where 
they were of general utility. 

Another great benefit of the proposed legislation is the release of 
members of Congress from the position of office brokers. Every mem- 
ber who has a rural constituency has left the annoyance and the strain 
of neglecting his proper legislative duties to decide upon the merits of 
rival claimants for some petty office. These post-office appointments, 
sometimes considered a source of political strength, are coming to be 
recognized in many localities as a source of weakness and injury to the 
member who has to deal with them. Whether they are a source of 
strength or not, they are not a part of the legislative duties of a mem- 
ber of Congress, and in dealing with them he violates the spirit of the 
Federal Constitution, which in its separation of powers is intended to 
carry out the principle so happily defined by the constitution of Mass- 
achusetts, that — 

The legislative py gree omg never exercise the executive and judicial powers, 
or either of them: the executive shall never exercise the legislative and judicial pow- 
ers, or either of them: the judicial shall never exercise the legislative and executive 
powers, or either of them: to the end it may be a government ot laws and not of men. 

The interference of members of Congress in the appointment of 
fourth-class postmasters is specifically forbidden by the proposed bill, 
and your committee can not doubt that this provision will prove a 
relief to them and enable them the better to perform the duties of 
legislation. 

The proposed bill is recommended to the House of Representatives 
for its favorable consideration because it seeks the improvement of the 
public service by establishing the test of merit as the only test for 
retention of office ; because it at once relieves the Postmaster-General 
from labors which have prevented his studying the improvement of the 
service, and relieves the member of Congress from thankless tasks 
which have prevented his giving his best service as a legislator to the 
people who have sent him here to legislate ; because it means for the 
people of the United States that their public servants shall render them 
their best service, and shall render it as the servants of all the people, 
and not as the paid mercenaries of a faction. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LAMBERT AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEWTON CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM ASSOCIATION, APRIL 25, 1851. 

At the close of another year it s:ems appropriate to take note 
briefly of what has occurred affecting civil-service reform. 

We have to record that those guilty of levying assessments on Gov- 
ernment clerks in Virginia in 188) still go unpunished, and that the 
law forbidding Government officials to take an active part in influ- 
encing elections has been openly violated all over the country without 
rebuke. _ Mr. Roosevelt attended a primary meeting of Republicans 
at Baltimore, and found ample evidence that local officials were 
working actively to influence the election of delegates, and sent his 
report, with the names of the offenders, to the President, recommend- 


ing their removal. But the President has taken no notice of the 
charges. 


The Civil Service Commissioners still have to complain of the need 
of larger appropriations to enable them to do the work devolving upon 
them and to extend the field of their operations. And although they 
say politics are practically eliminated from the departments at Wash- 
ington, and improvement is to be noted elsewhere, yet in some of the 
post-offices and custom houses they find, “the number of removals 
and resignations is certainly altogether excessive.” 

President Harrison promised to extend civil-service reform where it 
was practicable. Yet we find the number of officials in the unclassified 
service increases far in excess of those added to the classified service. 
Heads of departments of their own choice have, to some extent, 
adopted the reform methods. But those brought under the Civil 
Service law, by the President’s own act, bear but a small proportion 
to the additions made in the unclassified service. 

Of postmasters alone, 4,500 have been added to the list in two 
years; and if the same proportion holds for the third year (of which 
the reports are not yet to be had). the number would be nearly 7,000, 
while those added to the classified service by the President’s act 
number only about 700; and the disparity would be increased, by 
the additions to the unclassified service, in all other departments. 
Even the small addition to the classified service noted was due to the 
urgent representations made by a committee chosen expressly to wait 
upon the President, that he ought to do something to fulfill the prom- 
ises before the end of his term. 

We have also to record that in Pennsylvania and Indiana attempts 
to get a Civil Service Reform bill passed have failed. 

But, notwithstanding these unfavorable points, there has been sub- 
stantial gain for the reform. Last May it was extended by the Pres- 
ident to the Indian Service. All physicians, school superintendents, 
teachers and matrons — 626 persons in all —come under its operation. 

He has also extended the civil-service rules to model attendants in 
the Patent office. This effects only a small number, who, though 
practically clerks, have been exempted from the Civil Service Law. 

He has also annulled the rule that allowed promotions, or transfers, 
from the non-classified service to the classified branch of the service, 
after two years’ employment, without having to pass a competitive 
examination. This rule had been used to make mere partisan appoint- 
ments, which was a growing evil. The President has done well to 
put an end to it. 

A new — of promotions, based upon merit, has recently been 
put into eftect in the Treasury Department. A record is kept in which 
the chiefs of divisions mark their subordinates for attention, industry, 
accuracy, conduct and ability, and those whose records are the best 
get the appointments. In the Post-office Department a similar plan 

as been introduced by Mr. Wanamaker. In the Boston Post-office, 
also, this system of promotion, based on records of efficiency and on 
examinations of employees, went into operation March rst. 

It is satisfactory to find that an important private corporation, the 
New York Central Railroad, has introduced the merit system in its 
management. Engineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen are to 
be examined as points connected with their departments. And for 
this purpose a list of about 260 questions has been prepared. 

But the most important reform is that introduced in the Navy Yards 
by Secretary Tracy. They are not yet brought under the Civil Service 
Reform Law, but are managed by the Navy Department through a 
board of naval officers. The reform was begun in the yards at Brook- 
lyn and Norfolk last September. The plan pursued was to declare 
the positions of all the foremen vacant and open to free competition 
of all candidates by competitive examination. It is a striking com- 
ment on the character of the appointments made under the spoils 
system, that only about one half  § those removed succeeded in get- 
ting re-appointed. Mechanics and laborers were selected under rules 
similar to those in use in Boston. 

The Hon. Mr. Soley, in his speech in Boston last fall, said: “The 
effect of the system is to divorce absolutely, from political or personal 
favoritism, the selection of a force of from 5,000 to 8,000 workmen, 
and to regulate the employment of navy-yard labor upon strict busi- 
ness principles.” 

And Secretary Tracy, when in Boston, said “he proposed, in carry- 
ing out his system, to secure three ends, — 1st, free and open competi- 
tion; 2d, employment upon grounds of merit, to be determined by 
non-partisan experts engaged in and responsible for the work, and 
3d, absolute publicity of every detail. And, having begun in the “7 








I have indicated, 1 do not propose to stop until the principle of effi- 
ciency and worth is the only test of navy-yard employment.’ 


Another matter of considerable importance to note is the change in 
the Post-office Department introduced by Mr. Wanamaker. It is 
eer worth notice, not merely for what he has done, but for the 
reasons he gives for doing it in his report to the President. At the 
outset of his career as Postmaster-General, he was notorious for his 
rigid application of the spoils system, ruthlessly removing, or allowing 
his subordinate, Clarkson, to remove, postmasters by thousands and 
tens of thousands; and in his appointments, instead of seeking the 
most meritorious, being chiefly influenced by the candidate’s politics, 
—even going so far as to tell a Congressman who wanted an appoint- 
ment for a Democrat, plainly, that he should not appoint a Democrat 
unless no Republican could be found to fill the place. 


By a change, which the Baltimore Civil Service Reformer thinks 
can only be accounted for by the calvinistic doctrine of election, he 
has come to stand squarely on the ground of civil-service reformers. 
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He has introduced a system of promotions for merit, which he says 
furnishes “the emulation and incentive to advancement within the 
service, on the merit basis alone; ” and he has “ determined to extend 
a similar scheme to all post-offices employing as many as fifty persons, 
and to engraft it in the railway mail, so that from the smallest of the 
classified post-offices, the workers will now begin to climb, — first, 
through the various grades of the post-office to the railway mail, and 
finally, to the Post-office Department.” This system, Mr. Wanamaker 
says, is not considered perfect, but it will be amended as time and 
experience teach, though new as it is, it is certainly a long step in 
advance of the old plan. And yet he says: “I have for many years 
worked along these same business lines, only their application to this 
department is new. From the beginning of your term I have steadily 
advanced officials and clerks from the lower to the higher places.” 


The reason he gives for introducing this plan in the Post-office | 
Department is: “I felt certain there was but one way to bring about | 
the greatest state of efficiency in the clerical force, and that was to} 


give to all the positive assurance that advancement or reduction, reten- 
tion or dismissal, would depend entirely upon themselves, and that all 
should be given a fair chance.” Competitive examinations form a 
part of the new system. 

In view of all these statements, we may well ask why the plan pursued 
by Mr. Wanamaker for many years in his own business and from the 
outset of his career as Postmaster-General, as the best to secure com- 
petent officials in some parts of the service, under his control has been 
so widely deviated from so long in other parts of the service? How 
Mr. Wanamaker could at the same time apply the spoils system in 
some directions and the merit system in ed and satisfy himself 
that in both cases he was doing his full duty to the puplic, it is not 
easy tosee. It is a case of such gross inconsistency that we should 
be slow to believe it had we not Mr. Wanamaker as a witness against 
himself. It will certainly seem to many that in too many cases he has 
allowed the public interests to suffer to promote political objects. 

Mr. Wanamaker thinks that the kind of reform he has adopted 
“can be carried out more fairly and conscientiously within the depart- 
ment than from the outside” —that is, by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. This, however, can only occur when the head of the 
department is a thoroughgoing civil-service reformer. Mr. Wana- 
maker himself offers an object lesson that refutes his own theory. 
He has had control of his department for over three years without 
attempting to introduce a reform which had been in successful oper- 
ation elsewhere for several years, and which, now he has tried it, 
he says is “along step in advance of the old plan,” and is working 
entirely satisfactorily. Had his department been under the control of 
the Civil Service Law, his subordinates would not have been kept 








waiting for three years before they found out that “advancement or 
reduction, retention or dismissal, would depend entirely upon them- 
selves, and that all should be given a fair chance.” 

Even if reform can be carried out best from within, it would not be 
safe to leave it to the discretion of the head of a department to do 
more or less in his own fashion, because one in full sympathy with the 
reform, and earnest to carry it out faithfully, may succeeded by 
another indifferent to it—even ready to use his power to promote 
personal or party ends. 

We need a law that shall compel every head of a department, what- 
ever may be his political bias, to choose his subordinates solely on the 
ground of superior merit, whether it be done “ from within,” or through 
the aid of a Civil Service Commission. Let us hope that now so 
successful a business man as Mr. Wanamaker has adopted civil-service 
reform methods in carrying on the business of his department, we 
shall hear no more of the reform being a sham, a humbug, or senile 
gangrene. 

Whatever may have led Mr. Wanamaker to adopt his new plan, it 
is gratifying to be able to welcome so able a man to the ranks of 
reformers, to find him openly advocating the merit system and putting 
it in practice in his department. 

In our own State there is little to record, save the continued success- 
ful working of the reform, the removals of those appointed under it 
amounting to less than one per cent. 

To the record of good work done in the past year, we have further 
to take note of what we are trying to do to extend the reform. 

Three important bills are now before Congress,—that of Mr. 
Lodge, intended to take fourth-class postmasters out of politics. The 
country is to be divided into postal districts, with a special inspector 
for every district, who is to examine all applicants for vacant places 
and report to the Postmaster-General, who must appoint those with 
the best standing, or failing to do so, must put his reasons on record. 
The tenure of office is to be during efficiency and good conduct. 
The bill of Mr. Hoar, to repeal the law, limiting the term of certain 
offices to four years. This has been made use of to support the spoils 
system. The expiration of the term, allowing appointments to be 
made to promote party ends, without incurring the odium of, making 
removals without cause, and the bill of Mr. Andrews, to bring Gov- 
—— laborers under the Civil Service rules, on the plan pursued in 

oston. 

Should these bills be passed, they will mark great progress in reform 
and will warrant a well founded expectation that the whole public 
service, wherever it is practicable, will be brought into harmony with 
the merit system in due time. 
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Sherman S. Rogers. 
Asa P. Morse. 

James S. Norton. 

E. W. Kittredge. 
Jarvis M. Adams. 
Francis Hall. 

F. O. Mason. 

Chas. E. Perkins. 
William D. Foulke. 
Andrew D. White. 
Edw. Russell. 

J. H. Carpenter. 
John F. Wiggin. 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 
Merrill E. Gates. 
John P. McGregor. 
Chas. Claflin Allen. 
C. F. Allen, D. D.S. 
Chas. L. Baldwin. 
Edmund Tweedy. 
Rev. Henry Lambert. 
George Wm. Curtis. 
Edward N. Gibbs. 
Wendell P. Garrison. 
Wayne MacVeagh. 
Rev. E. G. Robinson. 
E. M. Moore. 

N. F. Graves. 


Treasurer. 


William Potts. 
J. G. Thorp, Jr. 


Jas. Fenimore Cooper. 


D. K. Goss, 

Uriel H. Crocker. 
E. Clarence Hovey. 
William Potts. 
John B. Olmsted. 
George G. Wright. 
Frank H. Scott. 
Chas. B. Wilby. 
E. P. Williams. 
John C. Greves. 
A. L. Sweet. 

John W. Welch. 
C. R. Lane. 
Henry B. Lord. 
D. S. Alford. 
Fred. K. Conover. 
Henry H. Barrett. 


Thos. Erskine Carson. 


D. F. R. Runyon. 
S. M. Williams. 
Wentworth Terry. 


C. S. Morehous. 
John G. Weaver. 
H. E. Bothfeld. 
William Potts. 
William A. Slater. 
Henry M. Oddie. 
Edward S. Sayres. 
John W. Vernon. 
Frank W. Elwood 
W. C. Bennett. 


REFORM ASSOCIATIONS. 








Secretary. Address of Secretary. 


William Potts. 56 Wall St., New York. 

J. G. Thorp, Jr. 89 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. W. Kirchwey. 40 Tweddle Building, Albany, New York. 
Prof. A. B. Woodford. Bloomington, Ind. 

Arthur Hobart. 266 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
William Howard White. 34 School St., Boston, Mass. 

William Potts. 56 Wall St., New York. 

Frederic Almy. 24 Law Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. R. Howland. 7 Forrest St., North Cambridge, Mass. 
Frank H. Scott. 107 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

J. F. Winslow. St. Paul Building, Cincinnati, O, 

Wm. E. Cushing. Mercantile Bank Building, Cleveland, O. 
Dr. Theron A. Wales. 403 William St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Arthur P. Rose. Geneva, N. Y. 

Gilbert G. Moseley. 336 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 

C. R. Lane. Care of Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. Herbert Tuttle. 11 East Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. W. H. Carruth. Lawrence, Kan. 

Chas. Noble Gregory. Gregory & Pinney’s Block, Madison, Wis. 
Wm. B. de las Casas. 95 Cedar St., Malden, Mass. 

Wm. Winchester. P. O. Box 655, Baltimore, Md. 

Robt. B. Blauvelt. 218 Seaman St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
S. M. Williams. Care of Henderson & Williams, Milwaukee, Wis- 
Hugh Mckittrick, Jr. 714 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

80 Third St., Newbury, N. Y. 

43 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

8 Mt. Vernon Court, Newport, R. I. 
West Newton, Mass. 

56 Wall St., N. Y. 

Norwich, Conn. 


Prof. Henry W. Farnam. 
Jos. G. Parmenter. 
Stephen Thacher. 
William Potts. 

Gen. Wm. A. Aiken. 
Henry M. Oddie. 23 Nassau St., N. Y. 

R. Francis Wood. 218 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Amasa M. Eaton, Cha Ex. Com. Providence, R. I. 

Geo. C. Buell, Jr. 39 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Prof. Geo. F. Comfort. Syracuse, N. Y. 








